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Student Leaders Attend 
G. O. - Pr ess Co nvention 

By ENOCH BRATER and ANITA KRIEGER 

Twenty-five student leaders represented Lincoln at the 1960 G.O. and 
Press Council Convention held at Evander Childs High School, April 29. 

The delegates to the annual inter-school convention were enlightened on 
many of the problems confronting extracurricular activities in New York 
City High Schools. Common aims and ideals of the several school newspapers 
and general organizations were debated by the convention delegates, repre¬ 
senting almost every high school in^ 

New York. 

After the introductory greetings by 
student officials on the G.O. City 
Council and the High School Press 
Council, a representative of the New 
York Herald Tribune was presented 
with this year’s Press Council Award. 

New York City’s delegates to the 
Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 
then proceeded to report to the con¬ 
vention on the experiences each had 
encountered at that nationwide sem- 




Prize Essays 

Three Lincolnites won prizes in 
the city-wide I960 Chamber of 
Commerce Essay Competition 
(subject: “New York City: An 
Unlimited Campus”). Each stu¬ 
dent was judged in competition 
with contestants in her own grade 
level. 


Name 

Toby Bremer 
Joan Turk 
Ruth Meyerowitz 


Prize 
1st—$35 
1st—$35 
4th—$10 


Circulation 5,100 


Climaxing the agenj^t were numer¬ 
ous round table discussions on vari¬ 
ous problems concerning school stu¬ 
dent councils and newspapers. Among 
the topics included in this year’s con¬ 
vention were the awards system, stu¬ 
dent behavior, school spirit, and G.O. 
elections. A number of Lincoln’s dele¬ 
gates were particularly impressed by 
the conclusions reached on school¬ 
wide elections. At this discussion the 
values of such elections were ap¬ 
praised. 

Brooklyn Borough Student Council¬ 
man Eve Tischler was one of the 
discussion leaders on the topic of 
what the G.O. can do to make the 
awards system more valid and mean¬ 
ingful. Eve presented her group with 
some of the particulars of the new 
Lincoln service credit rating system, 
to be inaugurated next fall. 


school press proved'-equally instruc¬ 
tive zo the'six ihemhers-tT^-thu-Tirijeo In 
Log staff who attended the conven¬ 
tion. The group topics on How*Does 
“Freedom of the Press” Apply to 
High School Newspapers? and What 
Kind of Copy Should Fill the Columns 
of the High School Newspaper? were 
especially engrossing to Editors Mar¬ 
tin Fichman, Enoch Brater, and Ste¬ 
ven Horwitz. 


City Hall Holds 

Salute to Youth 


The main entrance of City Hall was 
the scene of the Salute to Youth 
Week Awards Ceremony May 9. 

Students, teachers and parents from 
all over the city gathered under a 
sky promising rain to see awards 
presented to junior and senior high 
school pupils. “We are here to pay 
tribute to young people determined 
to make the world a better place,” 
stated Dr. William Jansen. 

The awards were to be given to 
those students who had done some 
deed which “leads to better under¬ 
standing in the community and city” 
and to those high school journalists 
whose editorials “express clearly and 
with power” the work and ideals of 
service to others. Joseph Soven re¬ 
ceived for Lincoln a framed certifi¬ 
cate and recognition for his Log edi¬ 
torial on the work of Bill Torch who, 
while serving on a G.O. Committee, 
transcribes manuscripts into Braille. 

During the choral number given 
by the Trinity High School chorus, 
the rain came down and the umbrellas 
went up. It subsided for a while but 
during the address of Dr. Shane 
MacCarthy, Executive Director of the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness, 
the sky seemed to open. The meeting 


The discussions concerning the hi^h moved inside with Dr. Shane’dj words 


of, “I think we’d better call ill quits; 
what tit) c ay-?” 

Once inside, the meeting continued. 
Two guests who spoke briefly and 
unexpectedly were Rita Gam and 
Maureen O’Hara. Right before the 
presentation of the awards, Mayor 
Wagner addressed the group. “The 
award which is given today is an 
added incentive to a hope of national 
prosperity, a foundation for peace.” 


Lincolnites Perform 
At 1960 Music Festival 


By JANE 

The annual Abraham Lincoln High 
School Spring Music Festival was 
held in the school auditorium Friday, 
May 6. 

The Festival is under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Benjamin Goldman, 
Chairman of the Music Department. 
This year over 450<^> 
musically - inclined 
Lincoln students 
offered their vocal 
and instrumental 
talents. In the 
words of Mr. Gold¬ 
man, “The Festi¬ 
val has become a 
cultural tradition 
at Lincoln, appeal¬ 
ing not only to the 
students, but to 
parents and teach¬ 
ers alike.” 

The Lincoln High 
School Orchestra, 
under the baton of^. 

Mr. Sidney Shapiro, opened the Fes¬ 
tival with the traditional salute to 
the flag and the National Anthem. 
The orchestra continued with the 
March from Die Meistersinger by 
Wagner, the “Gavotte” from the 
Classical Symphony by Prokofieff, and 
excerpts from The King and I by 
Richard Rodgers. 

Following the orchestra on the pro¬ 
gram was the Boys’ Chorus under the 
direction of Mrs. Catherine Durakis. 
The Chorus added to the evening’s 
music such selections as Glorious 
Things Are Spoken by Haydn, O Sa- 
lutaris by Caplet, Aura Lee by Poul- 
ton and Set Down , Servant. 

Included in the vocal portion of 
the program were selections by the 
Choral Society under the direction 
of Mrs. Alice Eisen. The Society sang 
Think on Me by Scott and selections 
from Verdi’s Aida including Celeste 


SANDERS 

Aida , Fu La Sorte DelVArmi and 
the Grand March Finale of Act II. 

During the second portion of the 
program, the Symphonic Band, under 
the direction of Mr. Goldman, per¬ 
formed the Coriolan Overture by 
Beethoven, the Toccata in D Minor by 




| A day of glory: 

Mr. Lass 
presents 
David 
Susskind 
with the 
1960 Lincoln 
Award 
in the 
principal's 
office. 


Photo by Richard Starr 


D. Susskind Receives 
1960 Li ncoln Award 

By TOBY BREMER 

David Susskind is in love with television, “not because of what it is, but 
because of what it could be.” It is for this reason that he is devoting his life 
to raising the level of television, as well as the cultural level of the audience. 
In appreciation of his efforts, Lincoln awarded Mr. Susskind its Lincoln 
Award at the special May fourth open-air assembly. 

G.O. President Allen Benezra pre-^ 
sided over the assembly. He 


Senior Players To Present 

‘Class Night’ on June 3 ? 4 

By RENA WACHS 

This year’s performance of Senior Class Night will take place on the 
evenings of June 3 and 4 in the auditorium. 

Class Night will have a central plot connecting the two acts and four 
scenes. In an effort to stimulate interest and curiosity among the freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, and faculty, the seniors have refused to divulge this 
central plot and have labelled it “Top^ 


Secret.” 

However, they have let it be known 
that there will be original choreog¬ 
raphy in Class Night. Popular songs 
and show tunes' with original lyrics 
will also be featured. Each scene 
will include one dance number and 
four or five songs. In addition to 
group singing, soloists will perform. 

There have been major revisions in 
the administration of Class Night. 
Michael Wachter is now the sole com¬ 
missioner for the theatrical aspects 
of the show. His co-worker, Eleanor 
Fishbein, is the cinematic commis¬ 
sioner. Daniel Schiffer and Kenneth 
Yellis are working with Eleanor. 

The separate scenes of Class 
have been fused int o jwo acts J 
■actr wttL- i r tcl uutf — 

Metric is directing Act One, 
science scene and the gym scene 
Act One will be coordinated by Stan 
Shapshay and Steve Zimmerman, 
respectively. Robert Kalina is the 
director of Act Two. His colleagues 
are Steve Rosenberg, for the history 
scene, and Sandy Rubinstein, for the 
cafeteria scene. Messrs. Gerald 
Greenberg and Murray Kass are the 
faculty advisers. 

Class Night is the last chance that 
seniors will have to appear on the 
Lincoln stage before graduation. Di¬ 
rector Steve Zimmerman said of Class 
Night : “It gives participating stu- 


. 
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J. S. Bach, and Orpheus by Offen¬ 
bach. 

The Glee Club, also under Mrs. 
Eisen’s direction, sang Alleluja from 
Exultate Jubilate by Mozart, Gra¬ 
nada by Lara, and Hi Ho Nobody 
Home by Charles. 

The Madrigal, conducted by Mrs. 
Durakis, presented a performance of 
Matona f Lovely Maiden by Lassus, 
O Filli et Fillie by Leisring, and 
The Heavens Are Telling by Haydn. 

Susan Metric and Isa Zarief added 
to the evening’s talent by performing 
a flute duet, the Adagio and Allegro 
by Loeillet. 

“Each year these programs have 
become richer and have included 
music of a higher standard which 
offers greater artistic merit to the 
audience,” commented Mr. Goldman 
at the conclusion of the 1960 Spring 
Music Festival. 


‘Cargoes’ To Cater 
To Teenagers 

“This yeaf’s issue of Ca/rgoes will 
cater especially to young people,” said 
Mr. Ralph Gasarch, faculty adviser 
of Lincoln’s literary magazine. Ca/r¬ 
goes will include a wide variety of 
stories with a “common denomin¬ 
ator”: the problems and life of the 
teenager. 

Among the contributions is a par¬ 
ody of midterms by Saul Rosenfeld 
which includes questions on para¬ 
graph misunderstanding and mispell- 
ing (spelled with one “s”). Peter 
Reiter offers an “off-beat” story, Meri. 

“Growing-Up,” a poem by Susan 
Metric, tells of her farewell to comic 
books. Also in the poetry department 
is Amy Swersey’s revelation of the 
secret of studying. Mr. Gasarch notes 
that the staff has tried to produce 
a magazine that will appeal to all 
students. 

For the “man of the future” Ron¬ 
ald Kay has written a science fiction 
story, The Mechanical Brain. Round¬ 
ing out the 1960 edition of Cargoes 
is a sports story, An Afternoon at 
the Ballpark , by Jesse Krawitz. 

Mr. Gasarch states that he has 
the same high hopes for the 1960 edi¬ 
tion of Cargoes that he has for every 
issue. 

Last year the 1959 edition of Car¬ 
goes won medalist rating. This is 
the highest possible award that a 
literary art magazine can win in the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa¬ 
tion competition. 

In explaining the rating, Mr. Gas¬ 
arch said that the top general rating 
is first place. 

“From this group, not more than 
ten percent of the magazines are con¬ 
sidered so superior that they get med¬ 
alist rating.” 


dents a chance to realize the fun they 
have had in their years at Lincoln.” 

Lincolnites who haven’t already 
purchased tickets should realize that 
they have only a few days in which 
to do so. As Commissioner Michael 
Wachter said, “We hope that every¬ 
one will come on the big night be¬ 
cause it will be an enjoyable eve¬ 
ning and we want everyone to be in 
on the fun.” 

Approximately 150 senior players 
will appear in this senior extrava¬ 
ganza. Tickets for both performances 
are now on sale in the cafeteria. 
They cost $1.25. Members of the 
Senior Class will be able to see the 
£tion free of charge. 

foi 

liter Requirements 

Important changes in the require¬ 
ments for admission to Lincoln’s 
honor societies will go into effect in 
the fall. 

At the same time the service credit 
system will also change materially. 
Since acceptance by an honor society 
depends upon earning the proper 
service points as well, the two sets 
of changes must be carefully studied. 
Next month Miss Pearl Crystal, G.O. 
Adviser, will write for the Log a spe¬ 
cial release explaining the service 
credit system in detail. 

To enter an honor society a stu¬ 
dent will have to have a minimum 
two-term stay at Lincoln, and must 
present a character recommendation 
from the dean. Arista applicants 
must be willing to tutor in the Arista 
program. 

Scholastic average requirements will 
be modified. Instead of an 89.5 aver¬ 
age for each of the two terms pre¬ 
ceding application, an overall high 
school average- of 89.5 will be re¬ 
quired. Any failure in a major or 
minor subject will disqualify the ap¬ 
plicant. 

In the new service credit system all 
school jobs will fall into three cate¬ 
gories: A, B and C. 

In Group A: G.O. office holders, 
Art Squad, Teams, Clubs, Dramatics 
and Music Groups, Publication Staffs. 

In Group B: Members of G.O. Com¬ 
mittees, G.O. Council, Senior Council, 
Office Squads, Service Squads. 

In Group C: Service to—a teacher, 
a prefect or subject class, the Arista 
tutoring service. 

To enter Junior Arista a student 
will have to present one term of serv¬ 
ice in category A or B, and one term 
under C for each term he has had at 
Lincoln. For Senior Arista one term 
under A, two terms under B, and 
two terms under C for each year at 
Lincoln. 

Arkon will ask applicants to have 
one term under A, two terms under 
B, and one term under C for each 
year. The scholastic average require¬ 
ment for Arkon is being lowered from 
75% to 65%. Failures in major or 
minor subjects in the year previous 
to application will disqualify stu¬ 
dents. 

Membership in Junior or Senior 
Arista will make the student eligible 
for the National Honor Society. 


ex¬ 
pressed his thanks to the Lincoln 
Award Committee for the six months 
of persistent work they had spent in 
selecting a winner. 

Under brilliant sunshine, the Lin¬ 
coln Madrigal, under the direction of 
Mrs. Catherine Durakis, sang “Ma- 
tonna, Lovely Maiden.” Margaret 
Ross’ solo, “You’ll Never Walk 
Alone/’ resounded through the air. 

By way of introduction, Linda 
Berk of the Lincoln Award Commit¬ 
tee praised Mr. Susskind. “It is not 
the name that we are placing on our 
list of Lincoln Award winners; it is 
a man, an idea, an achievement; it 
is David Susskind.” 

In describing Mr. Susskind’s pro¬ 
ductions, Mr. Gerald Greenberg, Ex¬ 
ecutive Secretary of the Lincoln Al¬ 
umni Association, said that as drama 
they are “the genuine, the mature, 
the significant.” 

After receiving the award from 
Principal Abraham H. Lass, Mr. 
Susskind told us that he was grate¬ 
ful “for the award itself and for 
learning what life is like at eight 
o’clock in the morning.” He continued 
to say that Americans spend more 
time watching television than any¬ 
thing else, except working and sleep¬ 
ing. Mr. Susskind feels that the Am¬ 
erican people should not be robots; 
they must show some response to the 
television they watch, by writing let¬ 
ters either of protest or praise. 

Quite r humorously, Mr. SusskmcT 
went on to say that a television set 
provides a sufficient light to read by 
when it is turned to the wall. 

As television’s most outspoken 
critic, Mr. Susskind is today its best- 
known producer of dramatic enter¬ 
tainment. Under Mr. Susskind’s 


hand, Talent Associates, Ltd., has 
produced 33 “specials” on the three 
networks in the 1959-60 season, and 
has garnered more awards than any 
other producer and packager on tele¬ 
vision. Its productions included such 
outstanding regulars as Dupont Show 
of the Month , The Play of the Week , 
and the Art Carney Series which was 
awarded the Sylvania Award for the 
season’s best comedy series. Mr. Suss¬ 
kind’s “The Moon and Sixpence” cap¬ 
tured Sylvania’s award for the best 
single show of the season. Mr. 
Susskind, himself, has become best 
known to the televiewing public as 
the innovator and moderator of tele¬ 
vision’s most stimulating program, 
“Open End.” In the past year he has 
become one of this country’s most ar¬ 
ticulate and sought-after lecturers. 

Immediately following the presen¬ 
tation, Mr. Susskind was interviewed 
in Mr. Lass’ office. Mr. Susskind feels 
that the secret of happiness is in 
“fulfilling yourself, realizing your 
own potential.” 

A Harvard graduate, Mr. Susskind 
originally wanted to be a political 
science professor at his alma mater. 
But now, oddly enough, his advice 
to the college bound student is, “Get 
away from the glamour colleges that 
everyone wants. Select judiciously in¬ 
stead the one in which you will be 
most happy.” He firmly believes that 
“there is a college for everyone.” 

As a producer, Mr. Susskind works 
tirelessly to guide, refine, and per- 
_fect. He . h olds more thar^260 c on- 
ferences before each performance! 

In answer to how he manages to 
sustain his energy to do all that he 
does, and do all so well, Mr. Susskind 
enthusiastically responded, “When 
you love what you’re doing, you can 
do it for twenty-four hours a day; 
you never get tired of it.” 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Economics Program Highlights 
National Nutrition Week 

As a highpoint to Nutrition Week, May 1-7, the home economics depart¬ 
ment conducted an extensive program aimed at educating teenagers on 
proper nutrition and food purchasing. 

One phase of this program was a library exhibit which showed, by a 
comparison of foods and graphs, the different food nutrients obtained by 
well, and poorly balanced meals. The^~ 
program was executed by the home 
economics classes under the super¬ 
vision of their teacher, Mrs. Mary 
Davis. 

Meals for a day were displayed 
throughout Nutrition Week. Begin¬ 
ning with breakfast on Monday and 
Tuesday, the exhibit extended through 
a nourishing lunch on Wednesday, a 
savory dinner on Thursday. Poorly 
planned meals were also displayed as 
a contrast. On Friday the exhibit 
made a calorie value study of snacks 
consumed by teenagers. 

To continue the foods program a 
lantern slide lecture showed how to 
purchase meat by considering grades 
and recognizing labels. Miss Kay 
Maun, home economist for the de¬ 
partment of agriculture, was the 
guest speaker. 

Miss Maun stated that the inspec¬ 
tion and grading of all meat protects 
the health of the consumers. Miss 
Maun also recommends helping the 
consumer’s pocketbook. 

“Buy expensive cuts for steaks,” 
she says. “Stews, roasts and ham¬ 
burgers will be just as palatable if 
you use the cheaper cuts.” 
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FLASH ! 

At the May meeting of the 
Brooklyn Borough Student Council 
Eve Tischler and Francine Lefko- 
witz were nominated for the office 
of President. Both juniors are Lin¬ 
coln’s current delegates to the 
B.B.S.C. The election is scheduled 
for June 7, when the next meeting 
of the council will take place. 


Athlete-Artist—Jeff Moriber, 6 ft. 
4 in. Lincoln Cager, was the recipient 
of a $200 First Prize in the New 
York Poster contest. Jeff is the first 
student from New York City to 
achieve this honor. 

Professional—On April 25, Log Edi- 
tor-in-Chief Martin Fichman ex¬ 
pressed his views in favor* of extra¬ 
curricular activities on the New York 
Post “school page.” 

Public Speaking—Sidney Kent, P.G. 
6, is one of five New York high school 
students who will speak at a special 
meeting of a section of Biological 
and Medical Sciences on May 26. His 
topic is “Cross-Grafting in Cacti 
Plants.” 

Science Fair—The 22nd School Sci¬ 
ence Fair of the American Institute of 
the City of New York, held April 8- 
9, awarded several prizes to Lincoln¬ 
ites. Steve Klein, P.G. 4, won second 
prize for his project on “Tumors in 
Mice.” Alice Kurtz, P.G. 4, won an 
honorable mention for her project on 
“Regeneration in Frogs and Sala¬ 
manders.” 

Tina Jacobowitz, P.G. 4, and Carole 
Nadelman, P.G. 4, won second prize 
for their group project on “The Ef¬ 
fects of a Reversed Maze on Ham¬ 
sters.” 

The third prize for a group display 
was won by Michael Grotel, P.G. 4, 
and Ted Lemoff, P.G. 4, for their ex¬ 
periment on “The Effect of the 
Growth Hormones on Mice.” 

Watch for the coming issue of 
Vanguard! 
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On the Screen Scene 

'Congo Masters' 

Despite a rather unfortunate title, reminiscent 
of Tarzan and Jungle Jim, which conjures images 
of safaris traipsing o'er mountain and plain, plod¬ 
ding (through jungle and wading through swamp 
and stream, warding off lions, elephants, snakes, 
ant armies, escaped convicts, and cannibalistic 
natives, “Masters of the Congo Jungle" is a fine 
film. Presented by the Belgian International Scien¬ 
tific Foundation and filmed in the Belgian Congo, 
the film combines the ultimate in cinematic tech¬ 
nology—color by Deluxe, cinemascope, and stereo¬ 
phonic sound. 

The only safari is the unseen safari, whose mem¬ 
bers are engaged in the zoological work of scientists 
and the graphic work of film-makers. The only 
story line is the story of the Congo. It is a moving 
story—moving in its simplicity—movingly told. Al¬ 
though the film is didactic in nature, it is devoid 
of condescension. The script is written with a com¬ 
passion and understanding and narrated with intel- 
lig ence and hu mor by William Warfield ands Orson 
Welles. ^ 

The film traces the development of the Congo 
from the beginning by means of animated and 
photographed sequences and explains the origin of 
the way of life of the natives. The cause of the 
customs and “superstitions" of the inhabitants of 
the Congo is explained in the light of the physical 
features of the Congo and the type of life the 
natives lead as a result of this environment. 

Even if one is not a particular devotee of the 
documentary type of film, there is much to be gained 
from a film of this caliber—not only in terms of 
knowledge and pure fact but in understanding of 
people and nature and, of course, the emotional 
experience of having seen a really fine film. If you 
enjoy well-made movies, don't miss “Masters of the 
Congo Jungle." 

—Kenny Yellis 


Hillbillies Enjoy 
G.O. Folk Dancing 

The G.O. has again united students 
and faculty. (This time: a dance 

floor!) The Student-Faculty Barn 
Dance held Friday, May 13, in the 
Boys’ Gym, at a cost of 75 cents to 
students and none to their teachers. 
Highlights of the evening, planned by 
Judy Levy, Joe ISewirth, and their 
Social Committee, were a professional 
caller and a Lincoln Combo. 

Carol Glassman has been selected 
by the NCCJ to attend its Merrick 
Conference on human relations in the 
suburbs and in the city. In a similar 
vein, Mayor Wagner has chosen 
Agita Gutterman to serve as hostess 
at the presentation of the city-wide 
Scholastic Magazine Awards. 

Agita Gutterman’s Ambassador 
Committee is now accepting applica¬ 
tions for next term’s ambassadors. 
To qualify, a student must be quite 
familiar with the workings of the 
G.O ., and must have served the or¬ 
ganization for some time. Interested 
students are invited to obtain appli¬ 
cations for the post from Agita, who 
will present them to the executive 
board for consideration. The duties 
of an ambassador include paying 
visits to the G.O.’s of neighboring 
high schools , exchanging ideas there , 
and reporting on his findings to his 
fellow members. 

The Evander Childs High School 
played host to student representa¬ 
tives from all over New York City 
at the G.O. Conference held there 
Friday, April 29. The proceedings 
began with a general assembly which 
broke into small discussion groups. 
The Lincoln contingent participated 
in such informative sessions as “serv¬ 
ice credit ratings,” and “sportsman¬ 
ship and spirit.” The evening’s events 
ended with dinner and dancing. 

—Enid Futterman 


M. Gottlieb Pursues 
Linguistic Knowledge 

By LESLIE BRISMAN 

“Language is life,” claims Bilingual Martin Gottlieb, who, in addi¬ 
tion to speaking English and French, can get along in Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese, and Hebrew. 

Strangely enough, Martin’s interest in foreign languages began 
with none of these, but rather with Esperanto. At the age of ten, a 
poster written in Esperanto caught 



Martin's eye. Entranced by the idea 
of an international language, he be¬ 
gan studying it assiduously. 

Martin believes that most of our 
international troubles arise from lack 
of understanding. “How can we 
really understand people," he asks, 
“if we cannot comprehend the lan¬ 
guage they speak—the very tool with 
which they express their ideas and 
themselves?" 

But further study convinced Mar¬ 
tin that Esperanto was not to be 
everybody's language, but rather a 
foreign language to all. 

Martin began to realize the “na¬ 
tionalistic force and inherent beauty" 
which characterize the major lan¬ 
guages of the world and which make 
the idea of an international language 
distasteful. “Languages are like 
people: they have their own indomit¬ 
able traits and should not be blended 
into a compromise." 

Beginning with Spanish, he delved 
into the deep sea of foreign lan¬ 
guages. Seeking, however, to find a 
language that would be for him even 
more euphonious, with greater logical 
appeal, Martin switched to French, 
and was able to obtain a year’s credit 
in that tongue by the time he entered 
Lincoln. 

With the aid of the library, Mr. 
Arthur Ackerman, chairman of the 
Languages Department, and a dra¬ 
matics course in French given at the 


“Centre d’art Dramatique," Martin 
cultivated his interest in French un¬ 
til he became quite proficient in that 
language. Now completing French 8, 
Martin, a sixth termer, hopes by next 
September to receive credit for a year 
or two of Italian and to continue 
with that language. 
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Spring Cherry Blossoms Recall 
Lincoln’s Brave Men of War 


By RICHARD BLAUSTEIN 

Each spring the Japanese cherry trees lining the main entrance of our 
school bloom once again. The beautiful blossoms of these trees are a misty, 
vibrant pink, which hang like a captured cloud among the stark black 
branches. In a short time, the petals fall and the area surrounding the trees 
is carpeted with them. 

To the Japanese people, the cherry tree is at once 
death. They say that the budding and falling of thj 
ideal cycle of man's exister^ 

. T* ' - ‘ - hn 3i'±L gaSCiy , CApui 1 

flourishes quietly, then dies wii^w Even though 


mbol of life and 
resents the 


decaying. Fallen warriors were thus 
likened to the cherry blossoms. 

Soon after World War II, a Lin¬ 
coln War Memorial was established 
by those who wished to perpetuate 
the memory of the Lincoln soldiers 
who had died on the battlefield. A 
War Memorial organ was purchased, 
a bronze plaque bearing their names 
was erected in the Auditorium Lobby, 
and a grove of Japanese cherry trees 
was planted in their memory. 

It is quite probable that the people 
who established the War Memorial 
were familiar with the significance 
of the cherry trees. No doubt, they 
wished the Lincolnites that were to 
follow those who had been killed in 
the war to remember the tragedy in 




EFLECTION S 


By RALPH MOSS 


International relations have never been very good, and especially now they seem 
so easily disrupted. I thrive on quotations, and when I read in the Times of skir¬ 
mishes across somebody’s border or an exchange of nasty notes between the East 
and West, a certain part of a certain poem always come to mind. 

W. H. Auden wrote “In Memory of W. B. Yeats” in 1939, at the time of the 

great Irish poet’s death. In 1939, as now 


blossom 

has its melancholy aspect, we must 
not forget that it is also a joyous 
symbol of rebirth and flourishing life. 
The Japanese dearly love the cherry 
trees. In April and May, when the 
cherry trees are at their height of 
beauty, they take their picnic para¬ 
phernalia and spend a day “Cherry- 
Viewing." 

Cherry trees do not have to be 
against a Japanese background to be 
enjoyed. They are attractive stand¬ 
ing by the placid Potomac, in the 
ordered Victorian lanes of the Brook¬ 
lyn Botanic Gardens, or hanging over 
the benches at the main gate of 
Abraham Lincoln High School. The 
cherry blossoms provide a unique at¬ 
mosphere, evoking stately figures in 
stiff, silk robes, haunting lantern 
light, with a frail pattern of tran¬ 
quil, Oriental music. 

Compared to the cherry tree, even 
poetry seems a poor attempt to cap¬ 
ture beauty and to pass it on to 
another person. By this time, the 
lovely cherry blossoms may have dis¬ 
appeared for another year, but their 
sweet, somber memory lingers on. 


Not so much to have his finger in 
every pie, but rather to discover his 
real talents, Martin pursues a varied 
career while in Lincoln. This is true 
both in his curricular and extra¬ 
curricular subjects. He says he 
dabbles in joining things rather than 
in being a permanent member of any 
one activity. 

In addition to fencing, bowling, and 
swimming (which assuredly are only 
for diversion), Martin enjoys paint¬ 
ing and communication with pen-pals 
in France, Brazil, and Turkey. For¬ 
merly a member of the choral group, 
Martin relishes listening to classical 
music, particularly that of Finnish 
composer Jean Sibelius. 

A member of the Special Science 
Group during his sophomore year, 
Martin excelled in experimental biol¬ 
ogy with his project on “The Effect 
of the Agrobacterium Tumefaciens on 
the Geranium." Continuing along the 
scientific line, he is now taking phy¬ 
sics, and has elected “Current Prob- 

term. 

Oddly, it is in science,-not in for¬ 
eign languages, that Martin wants 
to make his living. Hoping to be¬ 
come a nuclear physicist, he yet 
means to continue his interest in 
foreign languages. As he says, “I 
would like to think of a knowledge 
of foreign languages, not as a means 
of making a living, but rather as a 
most wonderful and enjoyable hobby." 


A Tale of Two Principals 

It is the worst of times; it is the 
best of times. It is the era of the 
absence of our principal: it is the era 
of the predominance of our principal. 

It is a time of honor for Lincoln 
because Mr. Abraham H. Lass has 
been asked to serve temporarily as 
assistant superintendent at the Board 
of Education. 

During his absence Mr. Lass's place 
will be filled by Mr. Bert Levine. Mr. 
Levine’s position as administrative 
assistant will be filled by Mr. Gerald 
Greenberg of the English department. 

Mr. Lass is returning to Lincoln in 
the fall. 


the nations of the world were bickering. 

“In the nightmare of the dark 
All the dogs of Europe bark, 

And the living nations wait, 

Each sequestered in its hate;" 

It is a remarkable poem and deserves 
study in its entirety. This is not the most 
beautiful part, at all. It is just the part that 
pops into mind on gloomy days when things 
look very bad. 


Letters to “Reflections" 

Dear Ralph: 

Several months ago, I bought a copper 
bust of Beethoven, as you prescribed in the 
letter I had written to you. I put this bust 
on a shelf above my piano and then went 
about my business. In all this time the statue 
hasn't moved. What could be wrong? 

—Worried 

Dear Worried: 

From the way you describe the situation, 
it sounds as if the statue is dead. Don't take 
my word for it—consult someone who knows 
about such things. As it is a bust of Bee¬ 


thoven, you can't expect it to smile much. 
Maybe it is just meditating. I doubt it 
though. Please write and tell me the results. 


Albert Camus 

I was sincerely grieved by the death re¬ 
cently of Albert Camus, Nobel Prize winner 
of 1957. To anyone who has read his novels, 
plays or essays it was evident that Camus 
was a man who was fully conscious of his 
existence and deserved to live it. In “The 
Myth of Sisyphus," an essay on the absurdity 
of life, Camus mentioned several times the 
great tragedy in an early death. It is strange 
and very sad that he should meet such an 
end in an auto crash at the age of forty- 
seven. 

Camus was growing as a writer. Although 
he had great success with the novel form, 
especially with “The Stranger" which quickly 
became a post-war classic, he felt that the 
artist should expand into varied fields of 
expression. His most recent contributions to 
literature were the play “Caligula" which re¬ 
cently showed off-Broadway and an adapta¬ 
tion in play form of Fyodor Dostoyevsky's 
novel, “The Possessed." His death is a great 
loss. 


AHHi 

Sweet 
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Safe Driving 

With the tremendous upsurge of automobiles 
on the American scene, the dangers in driving 
have greatly increased. Much has been done 
and said to decrease the hazards of driving. 

The United States automobile industry has 
developed a host of devices designed to increase 
safety on the roads. Power brakes, the indented 
steering wheel, safety belts, longer-lasting trac¬ 
tion tires, and ultra-powerful headlights are a 
few of these recent innovations. Federal and 
state authorities have greatly increased highway 
improvement programs. These include non-slip 
lanes, powerful non-glaring headlights, and eye¬ 
catching, illuminated traffic signs. 

Psychological studies and technological im¬ 
provements in automobiles to improve highway 
safety are fine, and should be continued. How¬ 
ever, it is the driver who has been most often 
neglected! It is he who possesses the intelli¬ 
gence and the ability to think. Too often he is 
responsible for traffic accidents. 

Drivers under the age of 26 maintain the 
most flagrant accident rates. This should not 
be so! Adolescents and young adults, with their 
swift reflexes, excellent eyesight, and resistance 
to fatigue should be the safest drivers. 

With the motorized fleet increasing to a phe¬ 
nomenal 81 million vehicles, it is necessary to 
remember that the latest scientific advances in 
highway safety will not replace maturity, cau¬ 
tion, and respect for others. 

Sidney Kent 



Dear Log Editor, 

I have read Richard Elbaz’s recent “Letter 
to the Log.” I agree with him that a school 
paper should not devote itself exclusively to 
telling who won scholarships and who has ob¬ 
tained a 95% average, but I disagree with Mr. 
Elbaz in that I don’t think the Log does devote 
itself exclusively to this type of news. 

Looking through issues of the Log one finds 
articles devoted to interviews with people not 
associated with our school, interviews with 
teachers, a sports section, editorials not only 
about school happenings, but also on events out¬ 
side our small community. There’s a section 
for theatre reviews and a section for events that 
occur in school that tell people who would other¬ 
wise never know what was going on about our 
school. There is even an opportunity for stu¬ 
dents who are not on the Log staff to express 
themselves, through letters to the editor, as I am 
doing. ^ 

Ifj a person nbt familiar with /Lincoln 
‘ to/pick up a Lo \/, he would think that the stu¬ 
dent body at Lincoln was engaged in a variety 
of interesting and diversified activities. He 
would think the Log a fine paper and one that 
the student body at Lincoln should be proud of. 

Sincerely, 

Wilia Braun, English 463J 

Dear Editor, 

In spite of occasional—and probably acciden¬ 
tal—maltreatment of their displays, the Lincoln 
Art Squad perseveringly fills the halls of Lin¬ 
coln with truly beautiful exhibits. Novel ideas 
meticulously executed make our billboards en¬ 
joyable and colorful; their gentle messages often 
serve as a very forceful influence upon a stu¬ 
dent. 

Through their displays they offer methods to 
improve scholastically, to broaden one’s inter¬ 
ests, and, if nothing more, to provide a pleasant 
interlude between classes. 

I think the Art Squad is truly deserving of 
* applause for what they do. They are some of 
the many contributors that make Lincolnites 
proud of their Lincoln. 

Sincerely yours, 

Jack B. Weissman, English 420J 

To the Editor of the Log : 

Glancing over the sports page my eyes are 
confronted with words never to be found in a 
standard dictionary. What do ‘ ‘ Booters, ’ ’ 
“Hoopsters,” or “Cindermen” mean? On be¬ 
half of all the girls who read this page, would 
a glossary be too much to ask for? 

Understanding this lingo will, I am sure, add 
to the number of females who read the sports 
page. 

Sincerely yours, 

Alice Rubinstein 

To the Editor of the Log: 

As one of the comparatively few late session 
students attending the Lincoln Award assembly, 
I would like to express, through the Log , my 
dissatisfaction with the inconvenient time at 
which it was held. 

Since every Lincolnite plays a part in select¬ 
ing the winner, it is indeed unfortunate that 
each cannot attend the presentation because of 
lack of space, even in the outdoor athletic 
stands. When it occurs at 8:30 a.m. few lower 
grade students will come. I believe it is impor¬ 
tant for them to attend in order to stimulate 
their interest in the entire Lincoln Award pro¬ 
gram and thereby increase its effectiveness. 

Perhaps the assembly can be held during late 
prefect without the compulsory attendance of 
one of the upper grades. The lower termers, 
especially those new to Lincoln, should, in my 
opinion, be afforded the opportunity of witness¬ 
ing the acceptance of the Lincoln Award. 

Sincerely yours, 

Jerrold Ellner, English 420J 
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BOWLING 
PROSPECTS. 


-= By VICTOR NIEDERHOFFER : 

There is a secret weapon in the arsenal of the 
sports virtuoso that does not need to be uncovered 
by the flight of reconnaissance U-2 planes. It is spin . 

Understanding and control of spin distinguish the 
great ballplayer from the duffer. The expert, by an 
intuitive response, is able to utilize for his benefit, 
physical principles that mght take electronic com¬ 
puters hours to analyze. 

The tennis champ knows the proper spin to con¬ 
trol the angle shot; the golf pro senses the right 
trajectory and spin to overcome wind resistance; the 
bowler feels with his finger-tips the exact “hook” 
needed to send the pins crashing for a strike. The 
sports enthusiast can multiply these examples ad 
infinitum: the drop, the curve, the screwball in base¬ 
ball, the in- or out-hook in handball, the spiral in 
football, the spin off the backboard in basketball. 

The amount and type of spin is a personal quality 
imparting a characteristic and distinctive feel to the 
ball. Sports enthusiasts should respond to the follow¬ 
ing analysis of the use of spin. Beginning players 
would do well to experiment with various types of 
spin if they intend to become top players. 

In golf, the bane of every duffer is the slice when 
the ball veers to the right, and the hook in which 
the ball finds the trap to the left. Good golfers use 
the controlled hook, slice, back spin, and over spin 
to add variety to their repertoire, and very often it 
is this ability which saves the crucial stroke. 

Steve Grabow, one of the leading golfers on the 
Lincoln Golf team, reports confidentially that he is 
working on a double hook. Palmer, Hogan, Finster- 
wald, take notice of your future competition! 

Your editor overheard members of the Abe's 
Handball Team talking reverently of former court 
greats whose two-way hook service caused many 
opponents to “slip a disc” attempting to hit the 
ball. Vic Hershkowitz, “Mr. Handball,” has a two- 
way hook, swinging either with his right or left 
hand. The out-hook jumps to the receiver's right; 
the in-hook breaks to the left. 

Many tennis buffs walk with their heads per¬ 
manently tilted to the left. This results from trying 
to return a good American Twist Service. The spin 
of the ball causes it to jump high to the backhand. 
Topspin, chop, and slice shots spin the tennis ball 
past the player unless he knows how to handle the 
spin. In tennis they talk of a flat stroke. Actually, 
there is no such thing as a flat stroke. The classic 
flat backhand of Ken Rosewall is slightly undercut. 
On the forehand, a slight lifting turn of the racquet 
at the end of the follow through adds a little topspin 
for control. Even tennis mentor, Dr. Hecht, occasion¬ 
ally resorts to slice and drop shots when he practices 
with the team. Lincoln's Men in White have all 
profited by this experience. 

Before the advent of the “dunk” shot in basketball, 
_the hoopsters were forced to develop all types ^ f spin 
off the backboard for their give-and-go, dnvm^Ta]y“ 


Preparing to field “a better team 
than last year’s” Bowling Mentor 
Maxwell Gelender put his veteran 
and novice charges through exten¬ 
sive preliminary tryouts at Nep¬ 
tune Lanes. 

Mr. Gelender hopes for an im¬ 
provement of last year's 6-4 rec¬ 
ord, mostly relying on the strong 
arms of -veteran starters Karl 


Cindermen In Action . . . 


Graulich, Norm Weinbrand, and 
Tom DiNardo. Other experienced 
Tenpinners include Marty Weiss, 
Neil Rubin, Carl Sackheim, and 
Marty Schecter. 

Recent tryouts produced a group 
of boys Coach Gelender feels could 
make the grade as varsity competi¬ 
tors. In this aggregation are Ron¬ 
ald Kornfeld, Daniel Weingart, 
Jerry Arougheti, and Mike Sher¬ 
man. 

Last season's defeats came at 
the hands of Fort Hamilton and 
New Utrecht. Mr. Gelender feels 
the addition of the new members 
will enhance Lincoln's chances of 
defeating these teams next year. 

Tryouts will be continued in early 
fall in preparation for the cam¬ 
paign which begins in mid-October 
and runs through November. Boys 
averaging 150 or better are invited 
to attend. 




Girls’ Sports 
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Football 1960 


up, type of game. Rumor has it that Bob Cousy had 
so much backspin on one of his hook shots, that the 
ball bounced out of the basket and back into the 
opponent's for an opposing tally. 

In ping pong, the use of spin gives amazing re¬ 
sults. An experienced player, by his twist, can make 
the ball jump off the opponent's racquet in any 
direction he wishes. The Japanese gained a monopoly 
on the world championship in ping pong several 
years ago. They introduced a sponge rubber racquet 
which was able to nullify the adversary's use of spin. 
At the same time, by an unorthodox wrist flip, the 
sponge rubber imparted a severe twist to the ball 
that prevented our American players from coping 
with the return. 

Slowly, American ping pong players are adopting 
the sponge rubber racquet and are developing a 
whole new pattern of strokes to obtain best results. 

Ronnie Kay, of the Blue and Gray Tenpinners, 
tells us that no bowling star rolls a straight ball. 
All hook the ball to either side. This is the only way 
certain spares can be made. The ball comes into the 
1-3 pocket on a curved path so that the pins are set 
spinning themselves to help the ball in cutting 
down the remaining pins. 

The football used years ago was much rounder 
than the long narrow ball of today. But when Dorais 
and Rockne introduced the spiral forward pass at 
Notre Dame to beat heavily favored Army, the 
turning point was reached. The ball was altered 
more and more to assist the spiral which imparts a 
spinning bullet-like trajector to the ball. Only after 
this could the Luckmans, Unitas, Conerlys became 
great forward passers. 

The case for the ubiquitous spin in baseball, the 
curve, does not require elaboration. The Emancipa¬ 
tor's nine has utilized it effectively to emerge in sec¬ 
ond place in its divison. Your editor must stop now. 
Our head is “spinning!” 


Bolstered by unusual backfield 
talent and depth, Lincoln's Foot¬ 
ball Team, coached by Mr. Vincent 
Gargano, hopes to achieve a great 
deal of success during the 1960 
fall campaign. 

Two All-City selections of the 
preceding season, Vinnie Panari- 
ello and Marty Rosen, have been 
working out at fullback and half¬ 
back, respectively. Panariello was 
converted from center during last 
year's Stuyvesant game. Rosen 
gained his fame as a sure-handed 
end. Marty also has been used as 
a quarterback during spring prac¬ 
tice. 

Helm Competition 
Harold Wolland, veteran signal 
caller, is competing with Rosen to 
see who will be at the helm on 
opening day. Vying for the full 
back position will be the bulldoz- 

■—-lhr? 


WOOL 


Facing Coa^h Gargano is one 
of the most pleasant problems any 
coach might desire. Lincoln has 
seven, experienced, hard-nosed 
halfbacks. From these, he must se 
lect two who will start against 
Lafayette in the opening game. 

Promising Halfbacks 

Promising halfbacks include 
Howie Raiten, Stu Mednicoff, John 
Tartaglione, Carlo Stripoli, and 
Frank Ferro. Not to be excluded 
from this list are Marty Rosen and 
Mike Kass, last year's starting 
fullback. 

Up front the Blue and Gray 
lacks vitally needed experiences. 
Most of last year's linemen will be 
lost at graduation, leaving a huge 
gap to be filled. 

“Li'l” John 

John Henry, at 6 feet, 5 inches, 
210 pounds, is not only one of the 
heavier men on the team, but one 
of the fastest. “Lil” John and Mor¬ 
ris Antebi will be centering and 
are expected to fill the cleats of 
their predecessor, Vinnie Pana¬ 
riello. 

Plugging the two guard posi¬ 
tions will be Co-Captain Dale 
Price, according to Mentor Gar- 
inic Celoso, and Joel Brandeis. 
Price, according to mentor Gar¬ 
gano, is one of the least publicized 
cogs in Lincoln's line of the past 
two seasons, and is “one of the 
best linemen in New York.” 


Cindermen Relay 
In Penn Match 


By JOEL TUBER 

Launching their outdoor track season, Track Coach James 
Kelly and his sprinters are preparing to face the sun once more 
after several months of indoor competition. A tight schedule of 
meets has been arranged. 

On April 22, the Queens-Iona Meet took place at Randall’s 
Island. Lincoln’s mile relay team garnered a third-place medal 
with a 3:29.5 mile. The quartet of Cliff Laderman, Doug Lanier, 
and Tom Pope* 


By ELAYNE FELDSTEIN 

This term the Health Education Department has planned a 
diversified schedule for its classes. It has inaugurated a successful 
unit on stunts and tumbling, as well as done advanced work in 
softball, golf, and modem dance. Climaxing its work are a series 
of special events under the direction of Mrs. Claudia Stryker, 
Chairman. 

A running volleyball tournament 


has been going on all term. This 
activity has included all girls, re¬ 
gardless of term. Instead of one 
over-all winner there are two vic¬ 
torious teams, representing the 
early and late sessions. The trium¬ 
phant players will receive medals, 
symbolic of their victory. 

The Leaders have scheduled two 
new social events. They have in¬ 
troduced a banquet as the final 
event for the year. Under the direc¬ 
tion of Faculty Advisers Mrs. Ei¬ 
leen Sirey and Miss Sandra Holz- 
man, this will prove to be a formal 
way of saying “so-long” to the 
graduating Leaders and, at the 
same time, it will welcome the in¬ 
coming members. This is the first 
time that this group has attempted 
such a gathering. This tradition¬ 
setting affair will offer an oppor¬ 
tunity for the alumni of the club 


Jerry Foster, 
broke the existing school record of 
3:30 for that distance. Tom Pope 
turned in an excellent 49:9 quarter 
as the anchor leg. 

A trip to Philadelphia for Coach 
Kelly and four tracksters high¬ 
lighted the early season. The 1960 
Penn Relays featured high school 
mile relay teams, and Lincoln was 
invited to participate. The boys' 
transportation expenses to Phila¬ 
delphia and hotel bills were paid 
for by the Board of Education. 
To m Poue clocked a 50^flaA anchor 

^Li^derman; 
jPetnilo, a sophi 
the foursome. By t3 
tion-leading time of 3:29 Uiey won 
gold medals for themselves and a 
bronze plaque for Lincoln. This 


Mentor Kelly was responsible for 
organizing this particular tourney. 
Every detail, from the registration 


to reunite with their friends. At 
the meeting Major “L's” will go to 
the Senior Leaders, while the new¬ 
ly accepted members will receive 
their Minor “L's.” 

On June 4 a Leaders' picnic was 
held at Clove Lake. This outing 
proved to be a wonderful experi¬ 
ence for the club. In addition to 
this activity, the Leaders have had 
a bowling party. In this way, a 
wider program of sports has been 
introduced to the Leaders. 

Many tentatve preparations have 
been made for widening next year's 
health education classes. The well- 
instituted modem dance classes and 
clubs will continue. Those girls who 
have had previous training in the 
dance wll be placed in a specialized 
advanced group specifically for 
body-conditioning. This elective 
course will offer calisthenics to 
those girls who wish to “put-on” 
or “take-off” weight. 


Tennis Men Net 

5 Wins, 1 Loss 

By BONNIE ROSENBERG 

At mid-season in its P.S.A.L. campaign, the Blue and Gray Tennis 
Team, coached by Dr. Milton Hecht, has chalked up five wins and one 
loss. 

A scant margin of one point will probably decide the borough 
championship. Lincoln's Men in White were edged out by Wingate 
“hold-your-< 
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No Action 

At ends will be Bob Steinberg, 
Pete Emelianchik, Mike Feldman, 
and Frank Bocifusco. Steinberg 
and Emelianchik are brothers of 
former All-City selections. No end 
saw extensive action last year. 

Fighting to gain starting berths 
as tackles are Lucien Veneziano, 
John Haynes, and Frank Giordano. 
This will be their first year of 
active competition. However, Men¬ 
tor Gargano is enthusiastic about 
their aggressive showing during 
spring workouts. 

In his evaluation of the pigskin 
toters' chances, Coach Gargano 
avers, “If the newcomers jell with 
the seasoned vets, Lincoln will 
have a good crack at the title.” 

Included in Lincoln's division 
next year are Lafayette, New 
Utrecht, Madison, Jefferson, Brook 
lyn Tech, and Midwood. 


Jerry Foster 


Tony Petrillo 


timing once again shattered the 
school record. The team defeated 
twelve other New York City 
schools. 

At Brooklyn College, May 7, the 
Blue and Gray relay team was 
split up for the first time this year. 
Foster ran the 100-yard dash and 
turned in a good time of 10.2, his 
best to date, but he was closed out 
in the finals in an exceptionally 
fast field. Laderman ran the 440 
and finished in 52:9. Pope was tim¬ 
ed at 50:3 and nailed down a 
third place. Richard Saunders 
leaped to a fifth place in the 120- 
yard dash high hurdles, and Pe¬ 
trillo ran the half-mile in 2:03.2, 
finishing sixth. 

% 

The Fourteenth Annual Kauf¬ 
man Memorial Meet, the Brooklyn 
Championships, took place on May 
18 at Red Hook Stadium. This 


of entries to the firing of starters 
and meetings with the press, had 
to be arranged. 

At the time this issue went to 
press, the results of the meet 
could not be included. However, 
Lincoln's prospects seemed to in¬ 
dicate a strong third-place finish. 
Boys High and Wingate loomed 
as formidable opponents. Tom 
Pope was expected to turn in a 
good performance in either the 
220 or 440. Jerry Foster was 
counted on to do well in the 440 
and Stan Amira was a sure bet 
to place high in the 1000-yard run. 

In the 880-yard run, Tony Pe¬ 
trillo should bring home the colors. 
Representing the Abes in the hur¬ 
dles department were Richie Saun¬ 
ders in the 120-yard “highs” and 
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Tom Pope 


meet is named after the first 
health education department chair¬ 
man at Lincoln. Twenty-one Brook¬ 
lyn schools competed in sev¬ 
enteen events at this tournament. 


HH| 


Cliff Laderman 


Jerry Goldshine in the 120-yard 
“low.” It was predicted that the 
mile relay trophy would be 
brought back. In the high jump, 
the Blue and Gray's Doug Lanier, 
who has done so well indoors but 
runs into difficulty outdoors, might 
be hard-pressed by Roger Brown, 
Wingate's All-City Basketball 
star. 

The shot-put, pole vault, and 
broad jump section of the meet 
will be held at Lincoln Field. 
Pete Wechsler will put the shot. 
Malcolm Kastin will defend his 
title in the vault while Jerry Fos¬ 
ter will compete in the broad jump. 

The remainder of the season will 
consist of dual meets against 
Grady, Sheepshead Bay and vari¬ 
ous other meets, including the five 
school Kiwanis meet at the Lincoln 
Field and culminating on June 1, 
with the City Championships. 


High School in a 
breath” finish of the second dou¬ 
bles team match. This tally broke 
the deadlock of 2-2, and Wingate 
took the tourney, 3-2. At present, 
Wingate remains the only unde¬ 
feated team. 

In the current season, the 
P.S.A.L. has divided all Brooklyn 
teams into two divisions. Lincoln 
competes in the stronger of the 
two. The winner of the Division 
play will probably take the bor¬ 
ough title. 

First 

The Abes beat Midwood High 
School for the first time in ten 
years. Midwood was runner-up to 
the city champions last season, 
This match was pulled out by the 
second doubles team when the two 
teams were tied, 2-2. Lincoln took 
the match, 3-2. 

Boys High was trounced, 5-0, and 
Fort Hamilton lost, 4-1, to the Blue 
and Gray Courtmen. In the meet 
against Brooklyn Tech, the Park 
wayites once again emerged vic¬ 
tors, 3-2. Whitney was whitewash¬ 
ed, 5-0. 

Unbroken String 

Captain Victor Niederhoffer, last 
season's P.S.A.L. singles champion, 
has continued his unbroken string 
of victories into this campaign. 
Teamed-up in the first doubles po¬ 
sitions are co-captain Stuart Paris 
and veteran racqueteer, Mel Fine, 
Freddie Barazani, a newcomer to 
the te‘am, has proved a dependable 
performer. The second doubles 
combination of Steve Grabow and 
Mike Gansell has been a winning 
duo 
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Lincoln's Cindermen kicked up 
their heels, defeating Grady in a 
dual meet. Tom Pope placed first 
in the 220 yard dash. Pete Wechs¬ 
ler copped the shot put. 

Ronnie Brown, sophomore Cag- 
er, is now working out with the 
Track Team. Brown shows prom¬ 
ise in the 100 yard dash and the 
shot put. 

Tke jeers 
Hoopster, has been patroling first 
base for the Abe line this year. 
Patroling left field is Mike Feld¬ 
man, experienced football end. 


SUCCESSFUL 

. BUSINESS miNIHB , 

_ [y m loo mL I 

Thousands of fine jobs await - 

the SUCCESSFULLY trained graduates of 

EASTMAN 

SCHOOL E. C. GAINES, A.B., pr*9. 

Prepares YOU for a Lifelong Business Carter 

SECRETARIAL • Spanish Stenography 
& ACCOUNTING I 

DAY and Approved_by 

EVENING N * Y * Stat * D *JM* Education 

• FREE Placement Servicel 

EST. 1853 _Bulletin on Request 


44) LEXINGTON AVENUE 

<44*b Street) N. Y. •. MU 2-3527 


Sponi 


Founded 1884 
Guy E. O'Brien, Pres. 
NEW YORK, 154 NASSAU ST. 
Opp. CITY HALL, BEekman 3-4840 

Bronx Grand Con. CY 5-6200 

Wash. Height* W. 181st St. WA 3-2000 
Brooklyn Flatbush Av. BU 2-2703 

Brooklyn Broadway GL 5-8147 

Jamaica Sutphin Blvd. JA 6-3835 

Flushing Main Street FL 3-3535 

Staten Island Bay Street G1 7-1515 
rnrr Write for 21*Page lllus’d Book 
intt “YOUR EXCITING CAREER AS 
■ iikh a SECRETARY" 

include* great name* once tecretarle* 


SUMMER SCHOOL PLUS CAMP! 

CAMP MAHOPAC 

MAHOPAC FALLS, N. Y. 

• School Mornings — Camp Rest of Day 

• Make Up or Advance — All High School Subjects 

• Regents — Junior License Driver's Ed Course 

• All courses at Accred. Mahopac Central School 

For Information Call: 

-CL 2-7167 or CL 8-1420- 
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Library Displays 
Teacher’s Souvenirs 

“This is one of my interests, 1 ” Mrs. 
Sophie Wolfe explained, in reference 
to her exhibit in the library. “I col¬ 
lect rare books, objects of signifi¬ 
cance, and beautiful tokens of the 
arts and crafts of the various coun¬ 
tries that I visit.” Mrs. Wolfe's col¬ 
lection was put on display by Harriet 
Cohen of the biology squad. 

Mrs. Wolfe added, “Hobbies do not 
have to be expensive or time-consum¬ 
ing. They should be educational and 
cultural. Sometimes they even lead 
to a profitable vocation.” 

Two prayer books are part of the 
display. One was printed in Russia 
in 1897, and the other was used in 
the trenches in France during World 
War II by Mrs. Wolfe's husband. In 
the same case can be found science 
books printed in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Ration tokens and cards that 
were used during World War II, an 
epaulette from the uniform of a Ger¬ 
man soldier, and other items of in¬ 
terest are also part of the collection. 

In a second case are items col¬ 
lected from places as unrelated as 
South America and lower Second 
Avenue. Most of the articles are 
dated, since, as Mrs. Wolfe said, “I 
try to collect dated objects because 
they seem to become more meaning¬ 
ful as time goes on.” 

One of the pieces that is most in¬ 
teresting is a silver spoon on which 
is carved a scene depicting an Indian 
grinding corn. This spoon, dated 
1890, was purchased from a Brighton 
Beach Avenue jewelry store. 


G.O. Excursionists 
Visit West Point 


Thirty-seven Lincolnites were ex¬ 
posed to the history and traditions of 
West Point April 30 as the G.O. 
Excursion Committee successfully 
launched its first trip. 

The group arrived at the United 
States Military Academy at 11:00 
a.m., under the guidance of Mrs. 
Mary Davis of the Home Economics 
Department, and Student Coordi¬ 
nator Steve Klein. The Lincolnites 
broke into groups of two and three to 
explore the Academy's grounds. 

At one o'clock the students viewed 
with pride the uniformed cadets 
marching with military precision to 
the accompaniment of the marching 
band. 

The West Point Museum provided 
a stimulating history lesson. The first 
bullet fired from Fort Sumter as well 
as the gun which marked the United 
States' entrance into World War I 
were seen in the great Gothic Hall. 
The Academy's Library and Chapel 
represented the educational and re¬ 
ligious aspects of West Point. 

Saturday at West Point was also 
an active and varied day for sports. 
Tennis matches between West Point 
and Harvard, a baseball game be¬ 
tween West Point and the University 
of Pennsylvania, and a game of la¬ 
crosse between West Point and CCNY 
were in progress. In the Gym the 1960 
United States Olympic Gymnastic 
Squad Trials were being held. 

Lincolnites found that the trip re¬ 
vealed the spirit and customs which 
have made West Point internationally 
famous. 


The Roosevelt School of STAMFORD CONN, 

In cooperation with the University of Bridgeport 

now offers the teen-age girl and boy 
the experience of living on a COLLEGE CAMPUS 

Summer Educational, Cultural and Recreational Program 

The beautiful dormitories and facilities of the UNIVERSITY, overlooking 
Long Island Sound, are made available for the study of 3 

The SCIENCES, ARTS, MUSIC, DANCE and DRAMA 

Instruction by members of the faculty of the 
UNIVERSITY and The ROOSEVELT SCHOOL 

C # h °r 01 SubJects for Advance or Make-up credits. Remedial Reading. 
Fully Accredi ted CHAPERONED DANCES 

ath1etjc SO a C nd L wate G r RA sports 

'Director _ LIMITED RESERVATIONS 

The Roosevelt School, Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 



CLASSES 
JULY 5 
TO 

AUGJ22 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMMING 
SMALL CLASSES'CO-ED 
REGENTS ACCREDITED 

COMPLETE SUMMER 
CURRICULUM-advance 
and repeat subjects 

FULL CREDIT GRANTED BY HOME 
SCHOOLf• ACADEMIC & GENERAL 
• PREP FOR ALL COLLEGES 



Early Inquiry 
will reserve' 
a place for’you; 


NEW BUILDING 

154 E. 70th St. wear. 

NEW Y0RK t N.Y. Lexi 

YUKON fi-7711 A.ve-0 

• 1 wiwi* U f f • I • 

;; convenientito all subways 



THE TALK OF THE WORLD GOES MON ALL THE TIME 


Today’s far-reaching telephone V\ system is so much 

a part of our daily lives that most people take it for granted. 
• This very fact is a tribute to the young women working behind 
the scenes at the Telephone Company who help to make this vital 
service so efficient and convenient** The Telephone Company 
cordially invites applications from soon-to-be high school gradu¬ 
ates who would like to discuss the many diversified iob opportuni¬ 
ties that are available. 


New York Telephone Company 

EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 

101 Willoughby Street. Brooklyn 74-21 37th Ave. ( Jackson Heights 
199 Fulton Ave., Hempstead 117-21 Jamaica Ave., Richmond Hill 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

Long Lines Department — EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
32 Avenue of Americas, Manhattan (Canal Street Station — All Subways) 
^ General Departments — EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 

f_L- 195 Broadway, Manhattan 


Mrs. Alice Eisen 
Of Thee We Sing 

By ALICE SCHWARTZ 

When we think of Lincoln and all it offers ns, we must remember 
among its extracurricular activities the choral, glee club, and junior 
band. When we think of these activities, our minds next turn to Mrs. 
Alice Eisen, the faculty adviser who makes them all possible. 

One might say that Mrs. Eisen has become a music teacher by 
family tradition. Her mother, her aunts, and her uncles are teachers, 
and somehow it seemed to fit natur-^- 


ally into her pattern of occupation. 

Lincoln has had this versatile wo¬ 
man a member of its staff for eight 
years. Originally, Mrs. Eisen was 
an elementary school teacher. Then, 
“working her way up through the 
ranks,” she was a junior high school 
teacher, and finally got her present 
place at Lincoln. Mrs. Eisen has been 
teaching for sixteen years. 

One-Woman Orchestra 

Here is a faculty member who not 
only plays the piano and the trom¬ 
bone, but also the clarinet, violin, 
flute, and trumpet! An orchestra 
rolled into one! 

Her favorite hobbies are tennis, 
softball, folk dancing, and resting. 
From this it can be seen that our 
choral director is a “regular” person. 
Mrs. Eisen loves to travel, and spent 
this past Christmas vacation in Flor¬ 
ida. She also travels to and from 
P.T.A. meetings because she is the 
vice president of the parents' asso¬ 
ciation at P.S. 209, her daughter's 
school. 

The Referee 

During the summer, Mrs. Eisen is 
the head counselor at a camp. She is 
the director of all sports, and, of 
course, does the refereeing. Her ten- 
year-old daughter accompanies her. 

Mrs. Eisen received her B.A. at 
Hunter College and did her graduate 
study at New York University, where 
she earned her M.A. 

“More Weddings” 

She feels that the Lincoln choral 
members are devoted and exception¬ 
ally loyal. “I'm willing to wager I’ll 
be invited to more weddings and 
homes than any other teacher in the 
school,” she says proudly. She has 
already attended four “sweet six- 
teens” this year! 

Mrs. Eisen is one of the leaders 
of the Lincoln Spring Music Festival 
Her feelings Ipefore the conc< 
var i pd. * 

anticipation, dso the knowledge 
there is a real need for more time to 
polish the almost-perfect numbers.” 


COMPLETE 
COURSES 
for MEN 
and 

WOMEN 

KEY PUNCH, SORTER, TABS, 
COLLATOR & REPRODUCER, 
OPERATION & WIRING 


SECRETARIAL 


|| Executive • Legal • Medical 

H Stenography (Pitman, Gregg, ABC) 
|| Switchboard • Receptionist 

|| Comptometry • Acct’g • Electric Typing 
% Stenotypy (Machine Shorthand) 


Now that the 1960 Festival is over, 
she feels that there is mutual ad¬ 
miration and affection between the 
singing groups and herself. Mostly, 
though, there is a feeling of relief. 

“Lincoln offers more of a musical 
education than any other school in 
the city,” Mrs. Eisen stated. “It in¬ 
cludes a course of conducting taught 
only at Lincoln. 

“I think that the level of apprecia¬ 
tion of music is steadily increasing 
at Lincoln and among Lincoln stu¬ 
dents. It's gratifying to realize that 
so many students attend the opera 
and the New York City Philharmonic. 
We never have an ample number of 
tickets.” 

Mrs. Eisen points out the general 
love of music by mentioning the re¬ 
cent library sale of classical albums. 
“They went like hot-cakes! I have 
only one complaint,” she says, “and 
that was there there were none left 
for me!” 


G.O. Elections . . . 


The new G.O. Officers for the 
September 1960-June 1961 year are 
as follows: 

President , Conroy Di Pietro 

Vice President , Steve Klein 

Secretary , Rosalind Weiner 

Treasurers , Kathe Schor and 
Janet Stein 



Co-Ed. • Day & Eve. 
FREE LIFETIME PLACEMENT 


ADELPHrar 


H 1712 Kings Highway • DE 6-7200 
| 1560 Flatbush Ave. Nr. B'klyn College 


Learn Typing & Stenography 
THIS SUMMER 


Train for a Technical Career 

Electronic - Engineering - Architectural 
and Guided Missile Fields . . . Learn 

DRAFTING 

Electronic - Mechanical - Architectural 
Electrical : Tech Illustration 
7ETTNG (Engr. Tech'n) 
to Position az Jr. Civil Eng ineer . 

YTHEMATICS - PHYSICS 

Alg., Geo., Trig., Cal. - Prep Engr. Colleges 

MONDELL INSTITUTE 

230 W. 41st ST., N.Y.C. - Wl 7-2086 
Branches: Jamaica - 14th Street, N.Y.C. 

Half Century Record Training and 
Placing Thousands Drafting Jobs 


OPENING SPECIAL 


10% DISCOUNT 


on Artists 9 and 
Drafting Materials 

• 

THE DROLLER PRESS 

3570 NOSTRAND AVENUE 

BETWEEN AVENUES V AND W 

Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 

Ask About Our School Club 
Surf Avenue Bus to Our Store 


REGENTS EXAMINATION SCHEDULE 


FRIDAY 

June 17 

MONDAY 
June 20 

TUESDAY 
June 21 

WEDNESDAY 
June 22 

9:15 to 12:15 

English 4 years 

Major Art 2 

9:15 to 12:15 

American Hist, 
and World 
Backgrounds III 
Major Art 1 

9:15 to 12:15 

Applied Chem. 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Comb. Shorthand, 
Typewriting and 
Transcription 

Mech. Drawing 2 

9:15 to 12:15 

Book. 2 years 
Trigonometry 

12th Yr. Math. 
(Advanced Alg.) 

1:15 to 4:15 

10th Year Math. 

Interm. Algebra 

11th Year Math. 

12th Year Math. 

(Solid Geometry) 
Graphic Arts 

1:15 to 4:15 

French 2 years 

Hebrew 2 years 

Italian 2 years 

Spanish 2 years 

Mech. Drawing 1 

1:15 to 4:15 

Earth Ecience 

Physics 

Major Art 3 

Major Art 4 

1:15 to 4:15 

French 3 years 

Hebrew 3 years 

Italian 3 years 

Spanish 3 years 


ENJOY A PROFITABLE TERM 

of SUMMER HIGH SCHOOL at 

BORO HALL ACADEMY 

"ALWAYS IN THE LEAD" 

HIGH SCHOOL EXPERTS and SPECIALIZED INSTRUCTION BRING 
SUCCESSFUL RESULTS • Proved by Our High Passing Records 
Our Regents credits accepted without further examination 
Academic and Commercial • REPEAT AND ADVANCE 
Day & Night • July 1 to Aug. 21 • Approved by Board of Regents and Leading Colleges 

17 SMITH STREET Around the corner from Loew’s Metropolitan 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. • ULster 8-2447 • Request Catalog • Enroll now! 

B.M.T. Lawrence St. Station - I.R.T. Hoyt St. Station - 8th Ave. Jay St. Station 



get expert 
help with 
homework 


Do you find that no matter, what 
subject you study these days, 
the headlines of today's news 
keeps creeping into your class¬ 
room discussions? The world of 
science moves ahead with each 
tick of the clock. World history 
seems to change with each 
significant speech. Whatever 
the subject, a fast, crisp story 
in a jet-age newspaper will keep 
you on your toes in every class¬ 
room. Get the habit now to read 
the complete, colorful and easy- 
to-read newspaper that can give 
your schoolwork and homework 
a real shot in the arm —the 
DAILY NEWS, just 5<L 


CLAY COLE’S 

RECORD WAGON 

LIGHT-HEARTED MUSIC... 
LIGHT-FOOTED DANCING... 
TOP-NAME RECORDING STARS 
...TWO HIGH SCHOOLS 
“ON CAMERA" EVERY DAY. 

MON.—SAT. 6 PM 




llllllllllllllllllllllilllOIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 

A NEW CAMPUS 
IN 

NEW YORK CITY 

lllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllN 

LONG 

ISLAND 

UNIVERSITY 

IN BROOKLYN 


DORMITORY 
ACCOMMODATIONS 
AVAILABLE IN 
NEW 16-STORY 
RESIDENCE HALL 


Located on the new 10-acre Zeckendorf Campus in 
downtown Brooklyn, Long Island University is minute* 
from all of New York's cultural resources. While 
emphasizing the personal attention characteristic of a 
small college, the University provides a variety of 
educational opportunities in its College of Liberal Arts 
and Science, College of Business Administration and 
Graduate School. New residence facilities are 
available for men and women. 

Semesters begin June, September and February 

--... —...... mail coupon for information-- 

Director of Admissions, LONG’ISLAND UNIVERSITY 
Zeckendorf Campus, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Pleas# send me information regarding D Day Session 

□ College of Liberal Arts and Science D Evening Session 

□ College of Business Administration □ Dormitory 

□ Graduate School 

Name- - -. 

Address 


□ Juno 

□ Sept. 

□ Feb. 


City- 


-Zone. 


State 


I expect to be graduated from. 


.High School in_ 


(month and year) 



YOU’RE 
ON 

THE RIGHT TRACK... 


to an interesting career when you ask your school Employ¬ 
ment Counselor about opportunities at Metropolitan Life. 


Good starting salaries—regular 
increases—rapid promotions. 

Life Insurance, Disability, 
Hospital, Surgical and Major 
Medical Expense benefits. 

• 

Appetizing luncheons as guest of 
the Company—without charge. 

• 

Cash awards for suggestions. 


Well-equipped medical service, 

• 

Training classes during office 
hours—to help you prepare for 
a better job. 

A modern, well-stocked library 
—no charge to employees. 

• 

Fun in many social, athletic, 
hobby and recreational groups 
—a fine gymnasium. 


Liberal vacations and holidays. Ideal working conditions. 

It’s fun to work with your friends. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 

Madison Avenue and 


I* INSURANCE COMPANY 

| 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE, ROOM 709 

OPEN MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY, BETWEEN 9 A. M. AND 5 P. M. 


























































































































